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Commons he deplored the shouting which might well
precipitate an avalanche, but his warning fell on deaf
ears so far as the Opposition was concerned.

On the other hand Mr. Chamberlain enjoyed one
great advantage over his immediate predecessors in
that the country was at last looking to its defences, and
the British Empire was no longer, as Lord Lloyd so
aptly put it, "the biggest mass of unprotected plunder
the world had ever seen." The impotence of the
League at the time of the Italo-Abyssinian War had
pointed the moral of Stratford Canning's advice to the
Foreign Office of his day: "The extreme desire for
peace, if care be not taken, may bring on the danger of
war." Once again, as on the morrow of so many
previous conflicts in the past, it had been shown that a
Britain stripped to the skin could make no effective
contribution to the peace of the world in a Europe
armed to the teeth. Mr. Chamberlain, therefore, was
able to speak with far more authority since he had
behind him a people whose armed might was soon to
be commensurate with their place among the nations.
Such had been the position when his father made
his famous retort, quoted above, to the German
Chancellor, but Sir Austen had been in a very different
situation during the years that he was Foreign
Secretary. Internal unity and adequate armaments
are essential if a nation is to take the lead in inter-
national counsels; Great Britain possessed the one,
and was in a fair way of acquiring the other, when
Mr. Chamberlain became Prime Minister.

Home Politics were not fated to be his immediate
concern, but a word or two must be said as to the re-
shuffle of the Cabinet, for which Mr. Chamberlain had